BY LORRY
The new road (the one we were taking the loan of) was
slowly transforming one of the most backward regions in
China.
Troglodytes.
As in Honan, so in Shensi, the wretched peasants live in
caves scooped out of the porous yellow earthen cliffs. Their
fields are poor. Every fall of rain carries off land which goes
to heap up the bed of the Yellow River, far from there, and,
bit by bit, to provoke the terrible shiftings of its course. To
make up for the losses caused by rain, the men work tire-
lessly, like ants, bringing new earth in baskets hanging from
yokes. There are no forests left to temper the climate
or provide a brake in the case of landslides. For centuries
the sons of Han used wood for fires, cutting down trees
and cutting down trees, until to-day there is not a tree
left,
This earth that is, as it were, impalpable, gives its most
marked characteristic to the Chinese landscape. It slips away
under a shower of rain, slips away even through the chinks
of the baskets in which the peasants are carrying it. Here,
the very notion of a rock, of a pebble even, seems to belong
to another planet.
The fluidity seems to have affected the speech itself of
the Chinese, with its modulated, muted, singing vowels
through which the ear has to wait for the occasional passage
of a solid consonant to hold on to.
Even Chinese food seems allied to the quality of the land. It
includes no bones, is prepared so as to be eaten with chop-
sticks, triturated, cooked for hours and hours in delicious
sauces, and appears at last, looking like a variety of dump-
lings, served in little heaps in which nothing is whole and
entire. Tou-fu, the sole diet of millions of peasants, is a kind of
flabby, yellowish custard made with bean-flour.
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